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design, sculpture, and painting into a higher
organic unity, which, as Professor Lethaby has
said, is the true test of noble architecture. Thus
India might hand down to posterity a complete
record of the golden age of her art, and help to
revive the grand traditions of her own school of
mural painting, not yet extinct.
The lovely head of the Bodhisattva in Cave I,
Plate XLVIII, from a photograph kindly provided
by M. Goloubeff, will give, in spite of its damaged
condition, a good impression of the broad plastic
treatment of the later Ajanta paintings.   The
brush-outlines here visible are not the foundation
of the painting, but the finishing touches which
give emphasis and reality to the surface modelling,
There has been much discussion regarding the
exact process used by the painters of Ajanta and
Bagh, and much difference of opinion among
experts.   Sir John Marshall says tliat it is tempera
painting, not fresco fyumo.   There cannot be any
doubt, however, that the true fresco process has
been practised in India for many centuries.   It
was used by Akbar's painters in the decoration
of Fatehpur-Sikri, and is still used by the temple
craftsmen of Rajputana, or was so about twenty
years ago, when I engaged a Jaipur painter to
decorate the entrance hall of the Calcutta School
of Art and to give instruction to the students.
The process is described in the Appendix.   Plate
XLIX shows part of the wall decoration, of the